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“For Union-Run Funds, Yes; But for Us? Heavens, Nol” 





NAM Opposes Welfare Fund Disclosures 


By ALEXANDER UHL 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—The National Association 
of Manufacturers, which has been loudly demanding 
Federal legislation to control union-administered wel- 
fare funds, is equally determined to prevent any Fed- 
eral supervision over management-controlled funds. 
The old adage “what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander” has been thrown to the winds by the NAM 
which has just launched a violent attack against the 
Douglas Bill which calls for full disclosure of the opera- 
tions of welfare funds by both labor and management. 


The AFL-CIO has accepted the Douglas Bill and is sup- 
porting it. The NAM is perfectly willing to accept that part 
of it that would subject unions to scrutiny but is savagely 
attacking that part of it pertaining to management. 

Justifying its opposition to the Douglas Bill, the NAM is 
currently publishing a series of articles written by George 
T. Fonda, a vice-president of the Weirton Steel Company, one 
of the most notorious anti-union steel companies during the 
great steel organizing drives of the past. 

Fonda’s argument boils down to the claim that nothing 
dishonest has been proved against management, that the Fed- 
eral Government should leave enforcement of the laws to the 
States, and that company financed welfare funds—which 
means 92 percent of all such funds—are basically the sole 
concern of management. 


Bosses ‘Shocked’ at Disclosure Thought 

Fonda is shocked at the thought that management might 
be forced to “disclose” how it*handles these welfare funds. 
Here is the way he puts it and the things he feels shouldn't 
be disclosed, as published in the current NAM News: 

“Unless action is prompt, company treasurers, industrial 
relations executives, legal staffs and others, including the in- 
surance and banking industries, who administer the various 
benefit plans may soon wake up to find themselves called 
upon to supply a federal agency (and thus their own union 
officers) with information like this: 

“—all salaries and fees charged to the plan, jncluding in- 
dividuals paid, in what amount and for what purpose. 

—A summary statement of reserves by types of invest- 
ment. 

“a detailed list of investments in securities or property 
of all ‘parties in interest.’ 

“benefits paid to retired employees during the previous 
five years, by year. 

“personal financial statements of all persons having 
over all responsibility for non-funded pension plans.” 

Far from feeling supplying such information is an outrage 
against management-controlled welfare funds, the Douglas bill 
as well as organized labor takes the position that such informa- 
tion is proper and essential for the honest conduct of welfare 
funds. 

Bitter labor complaints have been made of huge premiums 
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paid to insurance companies, of ‘favoritism to relative aid 
friends in the writing of insurance, of unwise investment of 
funds and of the retention of the profits of investments for the 
benefit of the companies involved instead of such profit going 
into the fund itself. 


Fonda denies that pension benefits are “wages” and here 
comes to light a fundamental difference between the NAM 
and labor position. Fonda’s argument is that benefit plans 
simply represent “the desire of management to improve their 
human relations” to attract and hold good employees, to 
provide an orderly method of the retirement of older workers 
and to give encouragement to younger workers.” 


Organized labor points out that welfare funds are nego- 
tiated, that wages are very definitely involved in them, that 
welfare funds actually come out of wages since the creation 
of such funds has generally been accepted in place of higher 


e@ wage boosts. Thus the pretense that management sets up wel- 


fare funds as a kind of charitable “good-will” gesture simply 
is not true. 





Memo from Washington 











Congress Dawdling Over Vital Legislation 


By KENNETH A. MEIKLEJOHN 








RWDSU Legislative Representative 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 85th Congress wound up the first three and one-half months of its first session 
April 18, and its members departed from Washington for the 10-day Easter recess—with almost no legislative 


business of any importance accomplished. 





“ @ Legislation to give more effective 
protection to the civil rights of the peo- 
ple, particularly the right to vote, was 
still bottled up in the House Committee 
on Rules. The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee had been successful in avoiding ac- 
tion on a civil rights bill that had been 
favorably reported to it by its Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights. 

@ A compromise bill providing for 
urgently needed emergency Federal fi- 
nancial aid for school construction had 
been worked out by a subcommittee, but 
had not yet. been acted upon by the full 
House Committee. No action at all had 
been taken in the Senate. 

@® Hearings had been held before a 
subcommittee on legislation to provide for 
a@ program of Federal aid for distressed 
areas, but the subcommittee had not as 
yet reported a bill. The House had yet 
to take any action at all on this important 
legislation. 3 

@ Proposals to relax some of the most 
glaringly unfair and restrictive provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act had not even 
been the subject of hearings in either the 
Senate or the House. 

@ The story on legislation to extend 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act to millions of retail, service, and other’ 


low-paid workers who are urgently. in 
need of the protection of its minimum 


@2 . 


wage, overtime, and child labor provi- 
sions is much the same. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
concluded hearings on such legislation on 
March 25, with a further return appear- 
ance by Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell. The subcommittee has not yet, 
however, met to consider what legisla- 
tion it will report to the full committee. 


House Hearings Meander 

On the House side, the Labor Sub- 
committee has already held more than 
six weeks of leisurely hearings and pro- 
mises to hold many more. Unless a speed- 
up is ordered after the Easter recess, or 
the list of witnesses is-curtailed to avoid 
duplication and redundancy, there is 
every indication that the House hearings 
may not be terminated until some time 
in June. The subcommittee has scheduled 
special hearings to be held in New Orleans 
beginning May 9, and may hold additional 

teld hearings in other areas before the 
hearings are concluded. . 

None of this, of course, bodes well for 
passage-of legislation to extend the cover- 
age of the Fair. Labor Standards Act this 
session. Nor does the log jam on other 
important measures of interest to labor, 
such as civil rights, school construction, 
aid to distressed areas, and Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments enhance the prospect 


‘ 


of favorable action on these bills: 

There are many in Washington who 
are saying that the 85th Congress threat- 
ens to be one of the worst in modern 
times, not excluding the “good-for noth- 


“Ing, do-nothing” 80th Congress. In light 


of the substantial work that has been 
done in subcommittees and committees in 
both Houses, however, any such evalua- 
tion seems premature. A solid record of 
achievenrent in enacting much-needed 
legislation in the general interest of all 
the people is still possible in this session 
of the Congress. 

What is needed above all at this point 
is evidence from the people back home 
in Congressional districts and States 
around the country that,ihey want to 
see effective wage-hour coverage, civil 
rights, school construction, distressed 
area and Taft-Hartley revision enacted 
at this session. Congressmen and Senators 
have been hearing from the opponents of 
these measures. It is high time they be- 
gan receiving letters and resolutions from 
individuals and groups supporting them. 


Retail workers particularly should make 
it a first order of business for themselves 
and their friends to write their Senators 
and Congressmen, and to get their local 
unions to do likewise, telling them of the 
need for legislation to bring them under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
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Board Reviews RWDSU Progress 


Reports on all phases of the International Union’s operations, and plans to gear the union for its Convention next year 
in Chicago, were highlights of the meeting of the RWDSU Executive Board, held A pril 8 to 12 in Miami Beach, Fla. The Board 


also approved the following appointments made by Pres. Greenberg: 
@ Irving Rosenberg, director of Local 108, New Jersey, was appointed an International vice-president and Board member. 
@ Regional Director Frank Parker was appointed Assistant Area Director, to work directly with Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman in charge of the 


entire Southern area. 

@ Int’l Rep. Irving Lebold was appointed Southeastern Regional Director, with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
Pres. Max Greenberg, who chair- 
ed the meeting, also reported in 
detail on events in the life of the 
union since the last Board meet- 
ing. He informed the Board that 
he intended to recommend, at the 
Chicago Convention in June, 1958, 
that the RWDSU Constitution be 
amended to provide a 25c increase 
in per capita, from 75 cents to $1 
per member per month. Ten cents 
of the increase would be allocat- 
ed to a strike fund, and the re- 
maining 15 cents would be used 
largely for organizing, Pres. Green- 
berg said. ° 


Officers Report 


Other reports were delivered by 
Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, who 
spoke on organizational prospects 
and who also read a report on 
research and education by Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, whose ap- 
pointment to a U. S. Government 

- Puerto Rican wage board caused 
his absence from the Board meet- 
ing; Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, who 
reported on finances and - staff 
changes; Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam 


Kovenetsky, on department store CRED ' e yer: : ~ 
5 Speaking on per capita increase proposal is Vice-Pres. Phil Hoffstein 
Serious talk coon See.-Treas. Al Heaps, left and Vice-Pres. Earl organizing: = Regional Directors of Local 1-8. Other Board members shown include Tom Bagley, 


Wolfman @ Detroit during RWDSU Board meeting. Frank Parker, Gerald Hughes, Al 
’ Evanoff and George Barlow, on John Gallacher and Carl Andren. 


organizational activity in their re- : 
gions; and ‘Record’ Editor Max 
Steinbock, on recent fund-raising ; 
campaigns for COPE and for Hun- 
garian refugee relief. 
An entire session was devoted 
to a discussion of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Code, copies 
of which are to be sent to all lo- 
cals. The position taken by Pres. 
Greenberg, as expressed in his 
articles in The Record, was ful- 
ly endorsed by the Board mem- 
bers, many of whom participat- 
ed in the discussion. The gist of 
the RWDSU leaders’ views is ex- 
pressed in the policy statement 
on Page 1. 
Other Board discussions develop- j 
ed around a proposal by N. Jerome 
Kaplan, president of Local 1102 
New York City, that a testimonial 
dinner be held in Pres. Green- 
berg’s honor for the purpose of : 
raising funds to aid Histadrut, the ; 
Israeli labor federation. Wide- 
spread discussion also followed a 
report by Cleveland Robinson, 
secretary-treasurer of District 65, 
on plans by Negro leaders to 
mobilize labor, fraternal and : 
{| church organizations for a “pray- 7 7 MEE 
er pilgrimage” to Washington on i ; 
emai May 17 to commemorate the third ee ‘ecmnmatien ~ ‘ 
Hank Anderson discusses President’s report. Others. shown include anniversary of .the Supreme S¢¢.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson of District 65 tells Beard Aer 
Joseph McCarthy, Joseph Honan, Joseph Binenbaum, John Gal- Court's historic decision barring "ishts organizations’ plants to hold “prayer pilgrimage” in - 
lacher, Carl Andren and Al Evanoff. school segregation. ington May 17, 


Ce 


Left to right are Comptroller Nat Zirkin, Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, Exec. See. Jack Paley, 


a a? wv gti 
Pres. Greenberg reads statement on ethical_practices. 
e Zalin, Pres. Greenberg, Sec-Treas. Heaps and, in foreground, Record Managing Editor Bernard Stephens. 
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Illinois Unicnists Battle 
New Anti-Labor Bills 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. (PAI)—The intense 
battle over anti-labor measures in the Illinois 
legislature took a short Easter breather here 
but the threat against the labor movement is 
causing increasing concern in union circles. 


Two restrictive anti-labor bills are being pushed 
by organized industry. Taking a leaf from recent 
Indiana action, the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
is pushing a “right-to-work” bill and legislation fo 
ban organizational picketing. 


Meanwhile, Pres. Reuben G. Soderstrom and Sec. 
Treas. Stanley L. Johnson of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor are pushing the positive legislative 
program of Illinois labor. 


Soderstrom testified in behalf of the state AFL 
and CIO units in favor of equal job opportunities 
legislation. 

On the “right-to-work”’ bill—House Bill 567— 
Soderstrom and Johnson said: 


“The forces which oppose progress seek to turn 
the clock back, and with cynical disregard of all of 
the other needs and desires of the wage earners have 
finally chosen a lone legislator to introduce this 
completely immoral piece of legislatidn. All organ- 
izations will be contacted soon. 


-“Hundréds of decent employers, professional peo- 
ple, and churchmen, who recognize this legislation’s 
nature, have indicated their willingness to stand 
with organized labor to stop this perfidious mis- 
named ‘right-to-work’ bill.” 


Kansas Labor Eyes 58 


TOPEKA, Kans. (PAI)—A so-called “right-to-. 


work” proposal won’t be on the ballot until 1958 in 
Kansas but organized labor in the state is already 
deploying its forces to combat the restrictive measure. 


Immediately after the legislature voted for the 
referendum on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, the Kansas State Federation of Labor issued 
a special bulletin charging that Kansas unionists 
have been “completely and.thoroughly kicked around 
by the Republican Party and especially in the 1957 
legislative session.” 


The Federation bulletin reported that 29 of the 
32 Republicans in the Senate voted for the amend- 
ment and only three joined with the Democrats 
against it. The 29 Republican votes were more than 
the required 27 for a two-thirds majority. 


“This amendment is to be placed on the ballot for 
the 1958 election so you can prepare yourselves for 
a long, hard fight,” Exec, Sec. Floyd Black and 
Pres. George Townsend said in their letter to all 
union organizations. 


“We will exert every effort through organiza- 
tion and educational programs to acquaint the peo- 
ple of Kansas with the misleading title and the 
legislation with which the McCarthy Republicans 
would like to shackle labor. 








UAW CONVENTION: Pres. Walter P. Reuthe- 
sets tone at 16th Constitutional Convention 
of the United Auto Workers in Atlantic City, 
calling for shorter work week, fight against 
corruption in labor. A galaxy of national leaders 
including AFL-CIO President George Meany, . 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mgr. George Higgins” 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
addressed the delegates. 





Labor-Sponsored Morgan 
Wins Top Radio Award 


NEW YORK—The AFL-CIO won unprecedented 
praise as a radio newss program sponsor as the George 
Foster Peabody Radio News Award, highest honor 
in the radio field, was presented to Edward P. Mor- 
gan, sponsored by the AFL-CIO, on the American 
Broadcasting Co. network. 

“Notable is the circumstance that AFL-CIO, as 
sponsors, bring this public service to the radio audi- 
ence without any suggestion of special pleading or 
propaganda,” the citation declared. 

“Edward P. Morgan and the News was the out- 
standing news program for 1956,” the citation, read 
at an awards luncheon in the Roosevelt Hotel here, 
said: “Mr. Morgan’s- daily 15-minute program of 
hard news and commentary developed a wide public 
acceptance becuse of the skill and brilliance of its 
presentation ... 

“Mr. Morgan, an experienced reporter, gives the 
news and his independent interpretation in accord- 
ance with the highest tradition of radio journalism.” 

A higlight of Morgan’s reports last year was the 


sinking of the Andrea Doria, Italian Line steamer, on 
which his former wife and daughter were passengers. 
The daughter was miraculously saved when she land- 
ed, after the crash, on the-other vessel, the Stock- 
holm. : 


Peabody, educator at the University of Georgia, 
established the awards in 1940. 
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NLRB Blames Phone Co. 
For Ohio Strike Violence 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—A trial examiner 
for the National Labor Relations’ Board has 
placed the responsibility for violence in the 
recently-settled seven-months strike of Com- 
munications Workers against the Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
squarely on the company’s shoulders. 


The company had filed unfair labor practice 
charges against CWA but the examiner, C. W. Whit- 
temore, dismissed the charges for three reasons: 


1. The company threatened its employees with 
physical violence; 

2. The company conspired with hired ‘investi- 
gators’ to engage in violence against certain strike 
leaders, and 

3. The company engaged in actual physical 
violence against striking employees. 

The’ company “has shown its contempt for the 
right of its employees to engage in concerted activi- 
ties as guaranteed by Section 7 of the Act,” the ex- 
aminer declared, adding: 

“Such conduct demonstrates clearly that the 
filing of the charge itself was an attempt to abuse 
the Board’s processes as part of an illegal effort to 
defeat employee rights which the Act guarantees.” 

A damaging fact against the company was the 
hiring of paid “investigators” to break the strike. It 
was described by Whittemore as follows: 

“During the latter part of August, well with- 
in the period of alleged misconduct by strikers, 
it is undisputed that Clare Williams, president of 
the Ohio Consolidated, solicited and obtained the 
services of Charles W. Crouthers, then employed 
by the William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, to come te Portsmouth, in his private 
capacity and with other operatives, to perform 
investigation services relating to the strike. 

“Credible testimony of these investigators 
establishes that upon their arrival in Portsmouth 
they were urged by the company officials te break 
the strike by removing from such strike, in any 
manner they saw fit, four named strike leaders. 

In a more detailed account, Whittemore said 
that the investigators were instructed to “remove” 
four strike leaders in any way they saw fit—by run- 
ning them down with an automobile if necessary.” 


Teacher Pay Decried 


CHICAGO (PAI)—A national low of $2,000 in 
Fayetteville, Ark., ranging up to $4,674 in East 
Chicago, Ind., in salaries for teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree is shown in a survey released here by 
the AFL-CIO American Federation of Teachers. 

Other statistics included a range of $3,956 in 
Anderson, N. C., to $9,400 in Hempstead, N. Y., for 
teachers with doctor of philosophy degrees, which 
are awarded only after long study. 

The teachers’ union long has supported a start- 
ing salary of $5,000, reaching $10,000 in eight or nine 
years; AFT President Carl Megel said, adding: “When 
this kind of schedule is achieved, we will have no 
need for concern about the teacher shortage and 
we will be able to hire the kind of educators to which 
America’s children are entitled.” 








Over-extension of consumer credit 
must be curbed or retailers will face 
possible. action by the government, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. warned, 
declaring it is “unhealthy for business 
itself and makes the entire economy 
vulnerable to a snowball depression” . . . 
Although Easter shopping was lagging 
behind at the beginning of this month, 
stores report last-minute shopping 
brought gains to 10% over the same 
period last year ... Sales at Macy’s 
reached a new high of $430 million in 
one year; an increase of more than $41 
million over the previous year. 


W. T. Grant in Worcester, Mass. 


opened a Singer Sewing Center on the 
mezzanine floor and added a Monday 
night opening. Together the develop- 
ments realized an 83% increase in sales 
for the day, 15% credited to the eve- 


ning hours ... Robert Hall Clothes in 
New York paid $10,000 in settlement of 
a civil suit charging it with violating 
an order to stop false advertising .. . 
City Stores Co. planning to open more 
branch stores in Florida. Newly-opened 
North Miami Beach branch hopes for 
annual volume of $5 million . . . Bond 
Stores in New York opened third sub- 
urban store, in Green Acres shopping 
center, Valley Stream, L. I. With an- 
other opening soon at Garden State 
Plaza shopping Center, Paramus, N. J. 
and more stores planned for later this 
year, Bond’s will have about 100 stores 
coast-to-coast. ; 
es ¢e i 

E. J. Korvette, big discount operator, 
will open 11 new stores along north- 
eastern seaboard in next 2 years. First 
opening in 1957 will be on May 1 in 
old Oppenheim Collins store, Brooklyn. 
... Lane Bryant, N. Y. will open 3 new 


stores in 1957. Besides 26 Lane Bryant 
stores, firm now operates 13 Newman 
Benton, 10 Coward Shoe and 20 Over 
Five-Seven stores. 


National Shoes expects to open 82 
new stores in the next four years at an 
annual expenditure of up to $400,000. 
This 139-store retail chain expects $23 
million over-thegcounter sales this year, 
an increase of $2 million over 1956... 
Revion president Charles Revson re- 
ported net earnings of $8,375,502 on 
sales of $85,767,561 in 1956. With first 
quarter sales $2 million over 1956, com- 


“pany expects “a bigger and even more 


successful year” in 1957. 


French government commission stu- 
dying alcoholism in France reports 
French. workers drinking more of the 


free milk and soft drinks now being _ 


distributed in factories and workshops, 
switching from wine. Milk is being 
pushed to lessen usually high wine con- 
sumption ... New York Wool worsted 
prices. were hiked 10 to 15 cents per 
yard by J. P. Stevens & Co:, Bachmann 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp and 2 divisions 
of Burlington Industries, Inc. This is 
second price increase for wool in 5 
months . . . Leather Industries Assn. 
reports leather apparel for women four 
times as popular than when trend start- 
ed five years ago ... National Biscuit 
made net profit of $20,286,954 on sales 
of $410,455,124, expects 1957 to be “con- 
siderably. better” even though profit 
margins in food business are becoming 
“very tight” . . . Century Food Markets 
with supermarkets in Ohio & Penn- 
sylvania, will spend $2,250,000 for ten 
new supermarkets in same area within 
next three years. > 

Compiled by Marie Evangelista 
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New Increases 
For 350 at 
Bradley Toy 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A new one- 
year contract between Local 224 and 
the Milton Bradley educational toy 
and school equipment firm this 
month brought wage boosts of 5 
cents an hour to about 350 employ- 
ees, ‘224’ Pres. George Driscoll re- 
ported. Three cents of the increase 
is effective now, with the other two 
cents effective in September. 


The wage boost brings to 47 cents an 
hour the total hourly value of all gains 
made in the past five years, Driscoll said. 


Average men’s wage rate is about $1.88 
an hour now, and women employees, who 
do lighter work, earn an average of ap- 
proximately $1.68 an hour. The workers 
also enjoy paid holidays and vacations 
as well as company paid hospitalization 
and life insurance. 


Leone Aids Committee 
The negotiating committee, which had 
the help of Regional Dir. Tom Leone, in- 
cluded Driscoll, Roy Lyndon, John Vico 
and William Allen. 


Driscoll also reported the visit of a 
group of Brazilian trade unionists to the 
Bradley plant last month. The group is 
on a three-month tour of the United 
States under the auspices of the State 
Department’s International Cooperation 
Administration. 


100 at Boetsch Bros. 
Gain 15-Cent Wage Hike 


NEW YORK CITY—A contract re- 
newal between Local 377 and Boetsch 
Bros., a firm handling portable phono- 
graphs, has brought wage increases of 
15 cents an hour to the 100 employees, 
Pres. Peter Busch reported. The workers 
unanimously ratified the contract terms 
at a meeting April 11. 


The pact is for two years, with 10 cents 
of the wage boost effective April 1, 1957 
and the other 5 cents payable next April. 
The workers also registered vacation gains 
with 3 weeks off with pay after 10 years’ 
service, and 312 weeks after 11 years on 
the job. 


Busch said a majority of the work- 
ers would enjoy a third week this com- 
ing vacation period. Also won was an 
additional paid holiday, making a total 
of 9. 


The shop committee was led by Busch 
and Organizer Dominick Ruiz during the 
negotiations, which lasted about two 
weeks. The committee includes executive 
board member William McDonald, David 
McKenzie, Michael Lombardi, Nicholas 
DiSenza and Henry Jones. 


Northeast 





157-55 Vote for RWDSU Local 





At Anserphone Co. in Brooklyn 


NEW YORK CITY.—Local 780, the union of telephone answering service workers in this city, won a decisive 
victory in a National Labor Relations Board election April 15, when 233 of the 250 employees of Anserphone Co. 





of Brooklyn and Queens voted overwhelmingly for RWDSU Local 780. 


Anserphone employees, who chose RWDSU Local 780 in NLRB election April 15, 
map their demands for first union contract at meeting April 22. With them, in back- 
ground, are Int'l] Reps. Dale Buckius and Jerry Fischer, whe has been leading drive. 





Sum Hits GOP-Backed Bills 
On Jobless Pay, Compensation 


ALBANY, N. Y.—An all-out effort by labor to win satisfactory unem- 
ployment insurance and workmen’s compensation laws was climaxed April 
24 when Governor Averell Harriman, at the request of New York unions, 


held hearings on two GOP-backed bills. 
Union leaders, including Loca] 338 Pres. 
Julius Sum, who represented the RWDSU, 
urged that the governor veto the bills and 
then call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to compet the 
legislators to elim- 
inate unjust provi- 
sions of the propos- 
als. 

Presiding at the 
hearing, which was 
held in the State 
Assembly chamber, 
was Daniel Gutman 
counsel to the gov- 
ernor. He and other 
state leaders heard 
Sum charge that the 

Julius Sum = Republican bills 
“combine, a carrot in the form of in- 
creased benefits with a stick in the form 
of completely unacceptable restrictive 
provisions.” 

Labor objections to.the unemployment 
insurance bill were summed up as fellows: 
while it increased maximum benefits, it 
also destroyed the basic principle that 








benefits should be at least 50% of the 
worker’s average earnings; it would pro- 
vide no protection at all for workers in 
industries with a season of less than 20 
weeks a year; and, most important, it 
would extend the “merit rating” system, 
under which the richest and most stable 
companies get reductions in taxes, while 
the poorest and most vulnerable have to 
carry a greater share of the load. 

On the workmen’s compensation bill, 
labor spokesmen were similarly critical 
of the GOP maneuver which coupled 
increases in benefits with amendments 
on appeals procedures and court review 
that would require many injured work- 
ers to fight their cases through the 
courts before they receive one cent of 
compensation in the form of cash or 
medical benefits. 

“We in the RWDSU,” said Sum, “are 
convinced that the net effect of these 
bills will be to deprive many workers of 
the benefits to which they are justly 
entitled, and thus to take away with one 
hand what is being given by the other in 
the form of increased benefits.” 





The balloting resulted in 157 votes for 
‘780’, 55 votes for a bakers union which 
had tried to intervene, and 3 for no un- 
ion. There were 18 challenged ballots, 17 
of which were said to be votes for the 
RWDSVU local. 

Negotiations will start soon, Int'l Rep. 
Jerry Fischer said. The office steward- 
esses, representing the employees in each 
of the firm’s 21 offices in the two bor- 
oughs, met last week to act on a set of 
contract demands. 


2-Year Campaign Succeeds 


The election victory at Anserphone 
,cCapped a campaign begun almost two 
years ago among the employees of this 
industry, which had been totally un- 
organized. The victory also brings into 
Local 780 the employees of one of the 
largest answering service firms in the 
city and makes nearly complete the 
organization of the industry into Local 
780. Fischer has led the organizing cam- 
paign, serving in the capacity of organ- 
ization director of the local. 


He said that employees of better than 
95% of the firms in New York are now 
members of the local. They number 
some 1,500 people, employed in more 
than 50 firms. 


Negotiations for a first contract have 
been under way with the employers since 
last November. Substantial agreement has 
been reached with all but a few, employ- 
ing several hundred members of Local 
780. 


-Charge AMA Blocks 
Salk Vaccine Program 


NEW YORE CITY — The American 
Medical Assn. has been charged with be- 
ing “more concerned with receiving full 
payment for each shot of Salk anti-polio 
vaccine than with the wholesale preven- 
tion” of the disease. 

Leo Perlis, director of community serv- 
ices activities for the AFL-CIO, placed 
the blame for the “Salk vaccine scandal” 
directly on the AMA, the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service and all agencies charged 
with the responsibility of producing, al- 
locating and making the vaccine available 
without cost or at a minimum fee as a 
public health measure. 

The CSA director said current short- 
ages resulted because the medical group 
“fought against a federally-operated al- 
location system” for the vaccine. and “did 
little to develop an effective voluntary 
system.” 








FAREWELL LUNCHEON for eight retiring employees of Cushman’s retail bakery 
chain was tendered by company April 23, attended by officers of Local 260 and firm. 
Standing at head of table are, left tg right, Cushman Exec. Vice-Pres. Allen Jamei- 





son, ‘260’ Manager John J. Horan, ‘260’ Vice-Pres. Dorothy Rogers, Sales Mgr. Her- 
bert Johnson, Margaret T. Beal, Cushman Pres. Jack McManus, ‘260’ Treas. Katherine 
Gallizzo, Sales Mgr. Charles Rock, Rec. Sec. Elizabeth Flynn and Cushman Treas. 
Roy Helm. Seated at table are former ‘260’ Pres. Elizabeth Schmitt and the retirees, 
whe left Cushman’s under a special severance pay agreement negotiated by Local 260. 
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fardi, Chairman Dean Zavattare, and 
Group is planning another affair next fall te aid Boys Towns of Italy. 
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Sharp Gains in New Contract 


31, 1958. 


The negotiating committee was led by 
*194’ Pres. John Gallacher and included 
Libby Division Dir. James Moore, Sec. 
Fletcher Neely, Mike Werniak, Martin 
Anderson, Iva Johnson, John Snuckel, 
Clarence Sprecker and Walter Zabrenski. 


11 to 1 Election Win 
At Lansing, Mich. Firm 


LANSING, Mich—A quick organizing 
campaign led by Local 93 Pres. Ernest 
McCoy was capped by an 11 to 1 victory. 
for the RWDSU in a state labor board 
election at the Lansing Co. on April 9, 
Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood reported. 

Working with McCoy in the campaign 
were Charles Parker, Sr., Charles Parker, 
Jr., and Ardis Smith, all of the shop. The 
elder Parker was fired for his organizing 
activity and Kirkwood said his reinstate- 
ment would be a key issue in the coming 
negotiations for a first RWDSU contract. 

The workers were attracted to the un- 
ion by the benefits enjoyed by the Fried- 














plant in Ypsilanti, Mich.—were announced by Local 1064 Business Mgr. 


Paul Domeny this month. The agreements 
provide, among other gains, wage boosts 
ranging from 8 cents to 23 cents an hour. 


At Willow Run, the Nationwide Food 
Service employees won wage increases of 
23 cents an hour for first cook and baker, 
and 8 cents an hour for all others in a 
one-year contract. Also won was a boost 
in company-paid life insurance coverage, 
bringing it to $1,500 instead of the pre- 
vious $1,000, plus extension of sick and 
accident benefits from the former 13 
weeks to 16 weeks. 


At Ford in Ypsilanti, the Al Green 
Catering Co. agreed to rate boosts of 13 
to 20 cents an hour in a one-year pact. 
Rates now range from $1.25 an hour for 
general help to $2.28 an hour for chef. 


Time and half is now paid for Sat- 
urday work, with triple time for holi- 
day work; the afternoon and night 
shift differentials were raised to 7 and 
10 cents an hour, respectively; an ad- 





a health care plan fully paid for the 
employer. 


The health care plan provides, besides 
a $1,500 life insurance policy, 13 weeks’ 
sick or accident benefits, with 6 weeks’ 
maternity benefits; hospitalization and 
surgical coverage. 





Two Days to Move 


ST. LOUIS (PAI)—When 115 employ- 
ees of the chief accounting office of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, reported for work on March 25, 
this sign greeted them. 





Borden Dairymen 
Win Increase 
In Portsmouth, O. 














Clyde Case, Wilber Bassler, Elmer Hume 
phreys and Donald Skelton, assisted by 
Johnson. 


Wh'sale Routemen 
Join at Bakery 


MIDDLEPORT, O. — The wholesale 
route salesmen have joined their co< 
workers in the Ohio Valley Baking Co, 
plant as members of RWDSU Local 21, 
and late last month won their first un- 
ion contract, Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson 
reported. 

The men gave unanimous approval to 
the settlement terms, which included 
couimission increases of one-quarter of @ 
cent; a guaranteed minimum of $70 @ 


“This office was transfererd to Deni- ®week, paid vacations of one and two 


son, Tex., Mar. 23, and employees who 
desire to transfer will report to Denison 
for duties starting at 8 a.m. Wednesday, 
March 27, 1957.” 

Just a little move of 600 miles and 


weeks after one and thret years, half em- 
ployer-paid health care protection, sen- 
iority rights, grievance procedure, com- 
pany responsibility for loading of trucks, 
and more. 

The agreement, which will run until 





D 
* & v7 PORTSMOUTH, O.—Members of 
; , Local 612 at the Borden dairy here a: 
; | aqnner in IC O won a package increase averaging ~ yc 
$3.25 a week in a new one-year con- st 
. tract settled this month, Int'l Rep. la 
, CHICAGO, Ill.—Wage boosts ranging from 8 to 191 cents an hour were the outstanding feature of a con- Edgar L. Johnson reported. The con- su 
tract settlement between Local 194 and the Libby, McNeill & Libby Co. this month. The wage increases were ac- tract covers plant employees and 
companied by substantial improvements in working conditions which combined to make the package a “very route salesmen, for a total of 55 em- or 
fine settlement,” according to ‘194’ lead- om  ployees. : pi 
ors. Wages for plant emplofees were in- ca 
t creased by 6 cents an hour and vacations be 
Ph a = A yea thew rng ine of ' Sweet D eal at Greenhouse were substantially boosted for all, bring- pe 
to a new minimum of $1.59% an hour ELM GROVE, W. Va.—Local 280 members in one of the sweetest-smelling 8 them to 1, 2, woah pee aon S gC 
for heavier production work, and $1.4412 shops in the RWDSU—John Dieckmann & Sons florists—have won a new two- an ra apa “ana ator . proses es la. 
for lighter work. Mechanical department year contract with the greenhouse firm, whose eight acres under glass make it be i mow a me a aes Bbc he 
rates were increased to bring the lowest one of the iargest in the nation. previous mon o 3 + 
paid classification to $1.84 an hour, and earnings, whichever is greater. 
the highest to $2.51%. The settlement provides a total.of 15 cents an hour in wage boosts, with 8 Geusnteston Geocte 
cents retroactive to Feb. 1, 1957, and 7 cents effective Feb. 1, 1958. Negotiating : : yc 
Other gains were severance pay up to for the shop were ‘280’ Pres. Melvin Clark, Mary Nester, Al Tuskey, Walter Shep- Retail milk routemen’s commission se 
5 weeks at half pay; call-in pay of 4 pard, Jonie Caldwell and Encil Livingston, aided by Int’l Rep. Ernest Burberg. rates were raised from 2.8 per point to to 
hours; company payment of half regular ta e spartan te mame capes 9 2.85, and wholesale salesmen won in- 
wages for the first week of a disability  “s#i##®teiemmemmeme , — CAA mnmannnee nS! = § evegses from 1.3 to 1.33 per point. Sales ye 
covered by Workmen's Compensation, e of these men are figured on the basis of de 
whose benefits start after a week's wait- point value. Ice cream routemen won in- 
ing period; pay for jury duty; a worker Wa e Boosts at Cafeter ias creases from 2% to 3% commissions. = 
out ill the previous week will receive time " The agreement also provides more com- es 
and a half for Saturday work; the com- « prehensive coverage for hospitalization pl 
pany will make available to the union job and medical care, whose cost the em- mi 
descriptions and labor standard bulletins. n or U @) ac ories ployer and employees share equally. So 
Raises Retroactive , The negotiating committee included bu 
Wage increases are retroactive to April DETROIT, Mich.—Contract settlements with two industrial cafeterias— Unit Chairman James Williams, Donald 7 
1, and the new contract willrun to March one in General Motors’ Willow Run plant here and another at the Ford Silvia, Marvin Woodward, Edmund May, ar 





land Co. workers in this city, who have ded paid holiday was won, and, for the CHEC 
: two days to make it!. July 1958, was negotiated by Edward . 

long been members of Local 93. first time, employees will be covered by Ww y Slater, Roy Blevins and Don Schilling, local 
—_ f + aided by Johnson. and ‘ 

Roscc 








HOME OF THEIR OWN for Local 149ers in 


Third Anniversary 


For Kohler Strike 


SHEBOYGAN, Wisc. (PAI)—A gallant 
and determined group of trade unionists 
marked their third anniversary of man- 
ning picket lines around the dismal stone 


Se 


walls that border the Kohler Plumbing I 
Co. here. Pascc 

On April 5, 1954, the Kohler strikers, § in th 
members of Local 833 of the United Auto _— 


Workers, weary of five weeks without a 
new contract and after months of fruit- 
less negotiations, went on the street. To- 
day the strike is still in full swing, the 
longest major labor dispute in America, 
more than 1,000 days later. 

The Kohler formula for fighting un- 
ions is being urged by the president of 
the company, Herbert V. Kohler, as a 
“model” for labor relations. In a Detroit 
speech in February, 1957, he asked other 
employers to refuse to bargain, hire scabs 
and to try and bust the union. 

With Kohler’s company’s continued re- 
fusal to negotiate on such basic items 
as arbitration, seniority, time off for 
lunch on continuous operation—to nego- 
tfate on wages, which are 60 to 70 cents 
an hour lower at Kohler than at com- 





Glen Dale, W. Va. is taking shape. After many 
years without a headquarters, the union of 
about 1,000 Louis Mart Co. toy workers de- 


titors, all of whom are organized—the 
ion initiated a legal, nationwide boy- 





P : cott of all scab-made Kohler products: “Weil 
cided last year to build one. The building, plumbing ware, fixtures and portable have 
some 60 feet wide and 70 feet long, will have electric light plants and air-cooled “ They 


the largest meeting hall in town. gines. 
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Hey, Senator, How About a Real Right-to-Work Law? 


Dear Senator McClellan: 

I was sure glad to hear you say the other 
day that you favor a “right-to-work” law. What 
you said was that you'd like to see other 
states besides Arkansas passing that kind of 
law, but if it can’t be done that way you’d 
sure consider a national “right-to-work” law. 


The part I like specially, Senator, was the- 


one where you said you were against com- 
pulsion. That sure is music to my ears be- 
cause I’ve been going to work now, man and 
boy, for some 29 years and I’m always com- 
pelled to do whatever the boss tells me. I’ve 
got to take the wages he tells me to. In fact 
last Saturday, Senator, he told me I either 
had to come in to work or quif—just because 
I said I'd like to take a couple of days off. 
Now you'll admit that’s compulsion, won’t 
you? And I’m. real tickled that we got one 
senator down there in Washington that’s going 
to cut that compulsion business out. 
Another thing, Senator McClellan. Last 
year when my boss lost one of them big or- 
ders he laid off half the plant. I never thought 
—I really didn’t—that he’d lay me off too, 
especially with my 22 years service in this 
place. But, you wouldn’t believe it, he sent 
me home and I stayed home for 13 weeks. 
Some of the young bucks continued working, 
but he said that we old-timers needed a rest. 
Round this time, Senator, a fellow came 
around with a pamphlet about a union and 


I talked to my foreman about it, but he said 
that we want no part of that union because 
unions use this here compulsion to force peo- 
ple to be members. I asked him whether I 


’ would be laid off if there was a union, what 


with my 22 years, and the foreman said no 
I wouldn’t, but then I’d be paying tribute and 
all and that this was against the American 
way and was nothing but compulsion. 


What I don’t understand, Senator, is this. 
Why is it if my boss is against this compul- 
sion he lays me off and I got to stay off even 
though I don’t want to stay off? I thought I 
was a free American and I had the right to 
work. I hear that they got this right to work 
in 18 states, but they haven’t got it i my 
state yet because if they did then my boss 
couldn’t lay me off, now could he? 

Well Senator I’m not much on book learn- 
ing and I don’t savvy this legal talk. but I 
think I got some common sense and this 
“right-to-work” law seems to me to be just 
the thing that us working people need. What 
I'd like to do is just make a few suggestions 
to you, Senator, and then I’m sure you can 
put in all the whereases and wherefores and 
that sort of legal gobbledegook and we can 
have us a real good “right-to-work” law. 


_So—here goes with my suggestions: 


First, I think every fellow who wants to 
work ought to get work just by presenting 


The South 


himself at the factory gate and saying he’s 
available and just what kind of a job he can 
do. That way, Senator, the worker won’t be 
compelled to be unemployed when he don’t 
want to be. 


Second, I’d say that the worker ought to 
set his own pay because after all. he knows 
just how much he needs to support his wife 
and kids; and what does the boss know about 
that anyway? I think the worker ought to be 
reasonable, you understand, but if we’re going 
to eliminate this compulsion we ought to 
eliminate it right down the line. 


Third, I’m in favor of eliminating all this 
layoff business. If a fellow’s going to have 
the right to work he ought to work without 
any funny stuff like this layoff. I’m real firm 
on this principle, Senator, and I’m sure you 
must be too if you’re against that terrible 
compulsion thing. Any employer that lays 
off a worker ought to go to jail because he’s 
compelling the worker to cut his rations, may- 
be even go hungry. We can’t have that in 
America, Senator. 

Well, that’s my plan, Senator McClellan, and 
I’m sure grateful to you for talking up this 
right-to-work law because now I can feel se- 
cure against that layoff and I know I’ll be 
able to support my family. 


Yours for a free America, 
JOE SMITH 

















CHECKING THE BOOKS of Warehouse Local 261] in Birm 





ae de. 


ingham are the 


local’s trustees, shown looking over the shoulders of Pres. GC. W. Stewart 
and Sec.-Treas. Velma Farmer. Trustees are, left to right, Charlie Pierce, 
Roscoe Jones and Jack Dempsey. They found everything in order in their audit. 





Settlement of Beefs Brings 
Harmony to Big Fla. Cannery 


DADE CITY, Fla.—Relations between the union and the.employer at 
Pasco Packing Co., world’s largest citrus fruit packer, have greatly improved 
in the past few months, Int’l Rep. William Connell reported. Evidence for 
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“Well, my complaints to the union 

have accomplished something .. . 

They made .me chairman of the 
grievance committee!” 
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the.improvement was the resolution of a 
series of grievances during this period at 
a number of friendly meetings with man- 
agement. 


Speaking for the Pasco workers at the 
grievance sessions were Local 43 Pres. 
Frank Ennis and Vice-Pres. Frank Cle- 
ment, as well as Connell. 


Most important of the beefs settled re- 
cently was that concerning failure of the 
company to make pay adjustments for 
almost 400 workers in accordance with 
the new contract signed last January. As 
a result of the meeting between Local 43 
leaders and Pasco’s personnel manager, 
Clark Ghiselin, all these workers receiv- 
ed adjustments of 2, 5, and 742 cents an 
hour, in line with their categories, and 
back pay to Jan. 1. 


Connell also mentioned two discarge , 


cases, in which the workers won rein- 
statement after having lost a week, and 
the straightening out of a number of 
seniority cases in which the workers’ ser- 
vice credit with the firm had been figur- 
ed short. 


Gadsden Locals Weigh Plan © 
To Form City-Wide Council 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Officers of the three RWDSU locals in this city have 
voted unanimously to form a Council, in which the locals would work to- 


gether in all phases of union activity 
the Birmingham RWDSU locals to unite 
for hetter results in organizing and other 
activities. - 


Presidents of the Gadsden locals — 
BakeTy Local 453, Retail Local 506 and 
Auto Service Local 645—are J. K. Casey, 
Chuck Foster and L. C. Tucker, respec- 
tively. They acted on. a proposal by 
Regional Dir. Frank Parker, who met 
with them this month. The proposal will 
now be brought to the members of the 
three locals. 


The idea for banding together in city- 
wide councils has been enthusiastically 
welcomed by large numbers of members 
and local leaders. It grew out of a sug- 
gestion by the RWDSU’s southern area 
director, Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman. 


The Birmingham Council consists of 
the officers and stewards of all the locals. 
They will plan joint actions, at the same 
time retaining their identity as loc in 
all respects. Finances are being provided 
by a dues increase of 50 cents a month, 
most of.which will go for a leadership 
training program. Money will also be set 
aside for a union building fund and a 
strike fund. 

Parker said the Gadsden locals are 
considering the possibility of becoming 
part of the Birmingham Council. He 
said this would enable the Gadsden 


This action follows a similar move by 





RWDSUers to share in the strength of 
the larger Birmingham group. Gads- 
den is about 60 miles from Birmingham. 


Meanwhile, settlement of the Magic 
Tunnel Car Wash strike was reported in 
this city. The 18 workers had been out 
three weeks when the employer agreed to 
wage increases of 20 to 25 cents an hour, 
bringing rates up to at least 85 cents an 
hour. The workers also won call-in pay, 
an important issue for them, since their 
work depends heavily on the weather. 


_ Negotiations were led by Int’l Rep. Les- 
ter Bettice, with a committee of two 
stewards. 


10c Raise Won in Rome, Ga. 
At Slater System Restaurant 


ROME, Ga.—A contract reopener was 
concluded this month with the Slater 
System industrial cafeteria at the Gen- 
eral Electrict plant here, Int’l Rep. Wil- 
liam Connell reported? 

Wage gains of 10 cents an hour were 
won by half of the workers, in the form 
of job reclassifications, Also won was a 
health care plan fully paid for the em- 
ployer and providing hospitalization and 
surgical benefits as well as life insurance 
of $1,000. ' 





Charleston, S. C. 





local Textile Workers Union. 


RWDSUer in S.C. AFL-ClO Post 


COLUMBIA, S. C. — Marie Hodges, sec- 
retary-treasurer of RWDSU Local 15, has 
been elected to the executive board of the 
newly merged South Carolina Labor Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO. Local 15 is the union of 
more than 1,000 workers at the American 
Tobacco Company's Roi-Tan cigar plant in 


This state is the twenty-first in which form- 
er AFL and ClIO-councils have merged since 
the unity of the parent organizations in 
December 1955. President of the S. C. Coun- 
cil is Sinway Young, business agent of the 
Columbia local of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Secretary-treasur- 
er is E. T. Kirkland, business agent of the 
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CH. Smith Dept. Store Closed as 
Strike in Windsor Ends 3rd Week 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Spirits were high and the will to win strong on the picket lines at the C. H. Smith depart- 
ment store, as the strike ended its third week with the store shut down. Local 1002 Pres. Bill Harrison reported 
that the strikers, among them many elder! 
Eee 


out flinching in spite of miserable weather 
as cold and rain and snow swept over 
this city for several days. 

The 200 workers went on strike early 
this month after exhaustive negotiations 
and conciliation procedures had failed to 
move management of the largest store in 
the city from its refusal to grant a min- 
imum wage of $1 an hour and a union 
shop. 

The store has had its doors closed since 
the beginning of the strike, and this has 
had the effect of cutting volume of busi- 
ness of other stores in the immediate 
area. As a result, other merchants in the 
area have indicated a keen interest in 
seeing the strike brought to an end. 

The union, under the leadership of Int'l 
Rep. Walter Kensit, has, of course, made 
clear its willingness to re-enter negotia- 
tions with Smith whenever the company 
is ready to make a reasonable effort to 
meet the workers’ needs. 

That the employees’ needs are great 
is shown in the prevailing wages in the 
store, which range from $25 to $35 a 
week. Even such jobs as men’s clothing 
salesman, usually among the higher paid 


Strikers Appeal 


Although the C. H. Smith workers 
have the guts to fight this huge com- 
pany for a living wage, they have few 
financial resources of their own. All 
locals of the RWDSU are urged to pitch 
in with help for the fighting Wiegeer 
department store workers. 

A formal letter of appeal is going to 
all locals from RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al 
Heaps. Donations should be sent to the 
Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Un- 
ion at 132 W. 43 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Checks should be made out to the 
RWDSU Strike Relief Fund. 


gE Oss kia Pa Se ES EE as ea oe a 


positions in most stores, bring only $30 
a week plus 1% commission at C. H. 
Smith’s. Some of the men earning this 
rate have service as long as 10 years with 
the store. 

The store’s ability to meet the modest 
demand for a minimum of $1 an hour is 
also plain. As the largest department store 
in this area, Smith’s has long been a 
highly profitable concern. .Heavy invest- 
ments were made by the store in large- 
scale renovation of one of its floors dur- 
ing the past few years, as well as con- 
siderable advertising expenditures. The 
purchase of several costly half and full 
page advertisements in the local news- 
papers in the past three weeks, in- which 
the company claims the union wants to 
put it out of business, also show the com- 
pany’s ability to pay. ‘ 





y women with long service in the store, did their strike duty with- 


THESE THREE and 72 other workers at Simmons. bedding company in Van- 


couver, B. C. strike for first RWDSU pact. L. to r., 


Phil Dube, Bob Moffat 


and Eleanor Winkworth. Company refused to make offer of adequate wage 
boost, other improvements. 





N.S. Local Consolidates Gains; 
Grows by 500% in One Year 


SIDNEY, N. S.—Local 596, which has grown in the past year or so to 
about five times its original size as a result of a widespread organizing drive, 
has consolidated its gains by winning contracts in most of the newly organ- 


ized shops, and is reported ready to be- 
gin a new campaign of growth. 


In the middle or March, Eastern Can- 
ada Regional Dir. George Barlow joined 


' ‘596’ Pres. Dan White and Business Agent 


John Lynk in a tour of a number of Nova 





"Battle for a Buck’ 
At Cafe, Shoe Chain 


WINDSOR, -Ont.—The Honey Dew 
Restaurant employees were in the fifth 
week of their walkout as The Record 

~went to press last week, fighting on an- 

other front of the “Battle for a buck” 
by retail industry members of the 
RWDSU in this city. The slogan refers 
to the campaign to establish minimum 
wages of $1 an, hour. 


Here, as in the C. H. Smith depart- 
ment store strike, the employer has not 
tried t operate since the start of the 
strike, which began March 22. 


Meanwhile, the employees of four Ag- 
new-Surpass shoe stores, who joined Lo- 
cal 1002 a few months ago, were also 
facing a strike. Here too, the workers 
seek to boost grossly inadequate rates to 
at least $1 an hour, Wages now range 
from $22 to $32 a week. 





Scotia cities in which they surveyed 
organizing possibilities and made con- 
tacts with unorganized workers. Full co- 
operation in Local 596’s organizing efforts 
was pledged bya number of labor lead- 
ers with whom the RWDSvers met. 

Meanwhile, the organizing pace in Cape 
Breton Island, location of the local’s head- 
quarters, has already begun to pick up. 
Pres. White reported contacts in a num- 
ber of shops, employing about 100 work- 
ers, who are busy organizing into Local 
596. 

One of the latest contract settle- 
ments with a newly organized firm was 
with the British-American Co-op chain, 
covering 115 members. The new pact 
provides wage boosts of $3 a week plus 
a union shop, time and a half pay for 
overtime work, paid vacations and holi- 
days, and other conditions typical of 
RWDSU contracts. The negotiating 
committee was led by Business Agent 
Lynk, ‘and included John Bailey, Alex 
Lyle, Bernie MacNeil and Gordon Mc- 
Lean, 

At the Shores chain, however, talks 
have broken off and the union’s demands 
for wage increases and union shop will 
go before a conciliation officer. 





LOCKOUT IN SASKATCHEWAN finds 100 new y RWDSU sniebier’ fighting OK Economy Stores attempt to force 
take-it-or-leave-it offer on them. The workers are turning the tables on the big grocery chain by picketing 
‘the warehouse, where they are employed, and the retail stores, and cutting deeply into company’s business. 
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Lockout at 
OK Economy 


In Sask. 


SASKATOON, Sask.—More than 
100 new members of Local 935, em- 
ployed at the OK Economy Stores 
warehouse, are fighting a lockout 
by the big retail grocery chain, Int’l 
Rep. Walter Smishek reported. The 
workers organized into the RWDSU 
last November, and negotiations for 
a contract, first delayed for months 


and then punctuated by further com-" 


pany stalling, failed to produce a 
settléefiient. . 

The workers were locked out on March 
28 and have since then been picketing 
the warehouse as well as a number of 
the company’s stores in this city, Prince 
Albert and North Battleford. Smishek 
reports the company’s business has been 
heavily cut by the picketing as well as 
a radio and newspaper campaign telling 
the union’s story to the public. 

Negotiations resumed this month, but 
management has stuck stubbornly to its 
package offer, presented on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis, which the workers had 
earlier rejected unanimously. 


Certified Last November 

The shop was certified last November 
after a careful campaign led by Sask- 
atchewan Joint Board Rep. Len Wallace, 
who worked there years ago, and was 
fired in 1946 for helping to lead an 
organizing campaign. This early cam- 
paign failed. 

Last January, before the lockout, 
the union started a drive to organize 
12 of the company’s retail stores in 
this city. Some 40 employees joined, 
and clear evidence of the umfion’s pro- 
gress was the company’s handing out 
wage increases of $4 to $9 a week and 
cutting the 44-hour work week to a 
40-hour week. The campaign con- 
tinues, with those workers who-joined 
sticking solidly with the union. 
Meanwhile, the picketing of warehouse 

and stores continues to be effective, in 
spite of an injunction which has forced 
the picketing to be held some distance 
from the warehouse entrance. 


Walkout in B.C. 


At Simmons 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The newly organ- 
ized workers at the Simmons mattress 
company’s warehouse here are striking 
for their first RWDSU contract. After 
seven months of negotiations, the com- 
pany’s refusal to Sudge from a low wage 
offer, as well as its stubborn attitude on 
other issues of a contract, left the 175 
en no alternative but strike ac- 
ion. 

Wages now run from 85 cents to $1.20 
an hour. The workers seek raises of 25 
cents an hour in order to bring them in 
line with prevailing wages in the area. 
While such issues as working hours, un- 
ion shop, vacations and seniority are 
alsc in dispute, wages are the central 
issue. 

The company made an attempt to 
stave off a strike vote, raising a five- 
cent raise offer to seven and ten-cent 
hourly increases. But the workers, fed 
up with low wages and substandard 
working conditions, voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a strike in a government- 
supervised ballot. 

The workers, members of Local 535, 
walked out March 27, and have main- 
tained 24-hour-a-day picket lines ever 
since: The employer made one attempt 
the first morning of the strike to get 
scabs through the lines, but the mové 
failed and there has been no further 
attempt to operate. The company has 
also threatened the employees that un- 
less they return to work by April 30 
they will no longer havé jobs at Sim- 
mons, but this threat failed, and picket- 
ing continues in force. 
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What It Takes to Get Along These Days 


Who’s to blame for high prices? Spokesmen for big business like the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the U. 8. Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as officials of the Eisenhower Administration, usually 
place most of the blame on labor. They imply that American workers 
are getting too big a share of the economic pie, that high wages are 








“responsible for increases in the cost of living. 


‘While labor spokesmen, including The Record, have shown many 
times over that these charges are false, there’s still another side of the 
picture that hasn’t been adequately publicized. It can be summed up in 
these words: “How much does it cost to live decently nowadays?” For 
if the NAM and other employer spokesmen were telling the truth, then 
American workers must be living very high on the hog. 

What are the facts? The University of California’s Heller Committee, 
a highly respected, impartial body which has ben making cost-of-living 
su $ since 1923, shows in its latest report.that it now takes at least 
$107 a week to provide “those goods and services that public opinion 
currently recognizes as necessary to health and a reasonably comfort- 
able living.” A worker who owns his own home needs $113 a week to cover 
these items. 


The Heller Committee’s budget can hardly be described as luxurious. 
It provides, for example, for an automobile. But the budget calls for the 
purchase of a five-year-old used car at $500 which must last four more 
years. Household appliances—like a refrigerator, stove or washing ma-. 
chine—are expected to last 17 years before they are replaced. Rugs, 
springs, matresses, linoleum, tablecloths and upholstered furniture have 
to last 15 years. Blankets and pillows must hold out for 20 years, and 
wooden furniture like dinette and bedroom sets are lifetime purchases 
which must last 50 years. 

Clothing for the Heller Committee’s average family is far from lavish. 
The husband is expected to get along with one hat every four years, one 


BUDGET 


topcoat every ten years, one suit every three years, and so forth. His wife 
fares a little better, with one hat every two years, a new winter coat 
every five years and a spring coat every four, a wool suit once in four 
years, and 214 pairs of shoes a year. Total annual cost of the man’s cloth- 
ing is $119, of the woman’s $133, including dry cleaning, shoe repair, etc. 


But even this very modest budget is beyond the means of most Amer- 
ican workers! Only 24 percent of all Americans have an income of more 
than $5,000 a year, which is roughly what the Heller budget calls for. 
Most workers earn substantially less. The average U. S. factory wage, 
now at a record high of $82 a week, falls short of the minimum Heller 





- budget by $25 a week. And that doesn’t make any allowance for the fact 


that most factory workers don’t work steadily all year. 


The retail industry, of course, provides average earnings that are 
even lower than factory wages. 


The next. question that arises is this: if so few Americans earn 
enough to afford even this modest budget, how are the majority of Amer- 
ican families getting along? 


There are a number of ways, all of which represent compromises of 
one sort or another. In millions of families, income is increased by having 
the wife work. In other cases, teen-age children contribute to family 
income out of earnings on part-time jobs. In many families expenses are 
cut by living with parents or in-laws. And, most frequently of all, people 
get along by doing without. 

Thus, The Record’s own “typical” family, shown on the next two 
pages, manages by not owning a car and by not taking a vacation. Other 
less fortunate famflies have to do without more essential things: medical 
and dental care, higher education fOr their children, proper food, good 
clothing; decent housing and a lot of other things which, in the words 
of the Heller Committee, are “commonly acepted as necesary to healtit 
and reasonably comfortable living.” 

It’s hard to believe that anyone would deny his fellow citizens the 
right to earn “a reasonably comfortable living.” Yet, as RWDSU members 
and other workers have*learned during their long and bitter struggle to 
win the federal $l-an-hour minimum wage, spokesmen for the retail 
employers oppose even the pitifully low $40 a week minimum ‘which 
covers other workers. 

. * x * * a 

: On the following two pages, as a kind of living statistic, we present 
an RWDSU member, Joe Antaki, and his family. In earnings, number 
of children and living habits, the Antaki-family matches up closely with 
the Heller Committee’s “average wage-earner.” 

How do these budgets compare with yours? The Record will welcome 
letters from readers on their struggles to keep up with the cost of living, 
and suggestions as to what the RDWSU and all of labor should do about it. 


9 @ 





















FAMILY 


How a Real Family Compares 





Below is a breakdown of budget items in the Heller Committee 
study, and the same items in the Antaki family’s budget. Both budgets 
are for home owners. The Heller budget for a family which rents its 
home totals $107.58 a week, or $5.08 less than the home-owner pays. 


Heller Antaki 

Item Committee Family 

Budget ‘Budget 

Income Taxes .......... hig, wah esate cant ace e w e $ 10.23° $ 10.87 

Food and beverages ............ alee Bie. td ge oS ; 32.16 ~ 33.60 

hee ee eS PRO GaERe s +s 6.6 Oia 17.54 19.85 
Household operation (utilities, laundry sup- 

Ss eee ren nn ae ein ie eee 5.23 8.87 

Housefurnishings (furniture, appliances, etc.) .. 4.10 3.90 

= Clothing and upkeep .................... oirae's 8.94 9.20 
Transportation .....: Waves Ee Pe Pe ee 10.21 2.30 
Medical and dental care ................ ieee 8.39 5.57 
Pereemml MONTANCE od. -.: 0..5 6. ee ee. iis oa 4.48 4.55 
Personal care (barber and beauty service, 

SI bax 6:0:'ss4-0 4 8a acee a e% oe PO an ee sapere i 1.99 1.50 
Recreation ..... Bartha s iets aes Pale kere 3.89 5.10 
Tobacco ........ Ec ree Oe be ean ee geen ey 1.81 50 
Reading .......... Poy eee en ee ES Yc .63 50 
Education (school dues, supplies, etc.) .......... 12 0 

i SR See re sk: « eet ie 1.05 1.00 
Gifts and contributions .............0.05..s%08 1.59 4.15 
Miscellaneous .... Siew he Claes PORE oe .28 25 








Total .. $112.64 $111.71 











At top of page, a family portrait of Elaine, Susan, Kathleen and Joseph 
Antaki. Above, the Antakis work out their family budget, learn where 
all the money goes. 
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By ROBERT DOBBS 


oe Antaki is a men’s clothing salesman at Gimbel’s department store 
in New York City’ He is a member of District 65 of the RWDSU, and earns 
a pretty good living—substantially more than most department store work- 
ers, and more than the average factory worker. His cost of living compares 
closely to the costs cited by the nationally known and respected Heller 
Committee of the University of California, which recently released its 
annual budget for 1956. 


The Heller Committee’s study is the result of interviews with hun- 
dreds of families in five California cities, the largest being San Francisco. 
As such, its cost of living figures give a picture of what it takes to support 
a statistical family of four. Joe,and Elaine Antaki and their two daughters, 
Susan, 5, and Kathleen, 3, are, of course, a real, live family, 


The Heller Committee survey was made among families in two earn- 
ing groups—salaried workers and wage earners—and among home renters 
and home owners. Like this statistical counterpart, Joe Antaki is a wage 
earner, and he owns his own home. 


The aim of the Heller budget is to set down costs of items which make 
for a commonly accepted standard of living. This standard calls for “those 
goods and services that public opinion currently recognizes as necessary 
to health and reasonably comfortable physical needs. It represents what 
men commonly expect to enjoy... .” 


For the things which Joe and Elaine Antaki expect to enjoy, they must 
pay a total of $111.71 a week. Among the things they would like to enjoy, 
but cannot, are a car and at least a one-week vacation away from home. 
Joe’s income averages out to $113 week. He manages to earn that much by 
working overtime whenever he can—and that comes out to an average 
of an extra day’s work every other week. There’s a difference of $66 a year 
between the cost of living and the income, but it came as a complete sur- 
prise to Joe and Elaine. Figuring out their full annual budget for the first 
time for the benefit of The Record, they’ve never seen the “extra” $66. 
“Believe me,” says Joe, “it’s spent.” 


The Heller Committee allowance for a family of a man, a wife, a boy 
of 13 and a girl of 8, living in their own home, (which cost $12.026), is 
$112.64 a week—nearly a dollar more than the Antaki’s spend. 


Like most men, Joe Antaki had wanted his own home for a long time 
before he finally felt able to buy one in December 1955. It’s 2 modest, 
white-painted frame house in the Ozone Park section of Queens, New 
York, on a tree-lined block which has a few dozen other houses just, like 
the Antakis’. Its seven rooms (counting an enclosed porch), basement and 
back yard cost $11,200—a very low price these days, particularly for a 
house within New York City limits. 


Paying Off Home Improvements 


In the year and a half since the Antakis moved in they’ve made some 
pasic improvements, like putting in storm windows, a new boiler, a new 
roof and important plumbing repairs. They’re paying off the windows and 
boiler on time, with the windows alone coming to about $10 a month over 
a three-year period. Elaine says, “We’re lucky. If Joseph wasn’t handy with 
tools, and didn't fix so many things himself, we’d be paying a lot more 
to plumbers, carpenters and other repairmen.” 


The house, including bank payments, realty and water taxes, sewer 


BUDGET 


With Cost-of-Living Statistics 


rental, fuel, gas and electric, telephone and repairs, costs $28.72 a week to 
mainéain. For the same expense items the Helier budget allows $22.72 a 
week for home owners, as against $17.66 a week for those who live in 
rented apartments. 


Furnishing the Antaki home is a project that has yet to be completed. 
The family is waiting until they’re better able to pay for such items as a 
chair or two, a coffee table, lamps and a rug in the living room, as well as 
a few pieces to complete the dining room. Meanwhile, the furniture they 
brought from their apartment will have to do. The Heller budget allows 
$4.10 a week for appliances and furnishings, which includes depreciation 
and replacement costs. Although the Antakis spent a little less for their 
furnishings, their budget on this item ran to $3.90 a week. They have had 
heavy expenses in improving the house in the past year and a half and 
are trying to set aside some money during Joe’s better earning months 
for the purchase of new furnishings. ; 


Food and drink runs to $33.60 a week for the Antakis, while the Heller 
Committee allows $32.16. 


. Joe Must Be Well-Dressed On Job 


To clothe the Antaki family of four averages out at $9.20 a week. This 
includes keeping Susan, 5, and Kathleen, 3, in snowsuits, coats, dresses, 
shoes and the other clothings needs of little girls: it includes two suits a 
year for Joe, who has to dress well enough to impress the customers who 
ask his opinion of how they look in a Gimbel suit. And it includes a modest 
wardrobe for Elaine. This clothing budget would be substantially higher 
were it not for Joe’s discount, as a Gimbel employee, for items bought at 
Gimbels. The Heller allowance is $8.94. 


Incidentally, Elaine washes and irons everything, including linens, 
herself. The one exception is Joe’s shirts, which are sent out to a home 
laundry. . 

One of the few items which cost the Antakis less than the Heller 
budget calls for is medical and dental care. The reason is that Joe, as a 
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‘ 
member of District 65, is covered by the Security Plan, the union’s health 
and welfare plan. It’s a plan’that provides greater coverage than most, and 
thus results in lower medical costs for this worker than those allowed by 
the Heller budget, which takes health insurance plans into consideration. 
Among costs not covered by the Security Plan are drugs, medicines and 
vitamins, which average nearly $3 a week for the Antakis, plus dental care. 
Although a heavy outlay—some $400—is necessary this year, the Antakis 
oe average, medical and dental costs add up to a total of $5.57 
. ‘ . 
Recreation costs for the Antakis have climbed somewhat since they 
ought their house. Joe pointed out that “we’ve become very popular to 
isit, especially in the warmer weather, since we got a barbecue grill in 
1e back yard.” 

In other aspects of recreation, Joe’s tobacco consumption is lower than 
most, and thus costs less than the Heller budget allows. Reading is about 
the Same, and so are the costs of keeping a television set and radio. Joe 

plays around,” ashe puts it, with a tape recorder, and snaps a lot of 

pictures of family activities. As far as vacations are concerned, Joe and 
Elaine haven’t been able to take one away from home since they bought 
the house. Not even a very modest one like the Heller Committee cites, 
which is a one-week stay in a housekeeping cabin or a tent for $36. 


Gifts, Contributions Add Up 

Union dues for Joe are $1 a week, while the Heller budget allows a 
little more, but gifts and contributions for the Antakis come to almost 
three times as much as the Heller allowance. Besides Christmas gifts, which 
are an important part of Antaki family life, theré are contributions of 
$2 a week to their church, and paying out $9 a month on a pledge of $225 
made to the church school. 

It is important to point out that several items for which the Heller 
Committee allows are not in the budget of the Antaki family. Among these 
is a car, which they don’t have, because they can’t afford one. The Heller 
budget allows a total of $10.21 a week for transportation, including the 
cost of maintaining-a second-hand car and carfares. Another item is an 
allowance for dues that the Heller budget children pay to clubs they belong 
to. The Antakis’ children are too young to belong to such clubs. 

Susan and Kathleen Antaki are also too young to be at school yet, 
and when they do go, as Susan will go next year, it will be to parochial 
school, where Joe estimates costs will be about $60 a year for each. 

As things work out, Joe Antaki has to spend virtually every penny of 
what he earns in order to give his family the things they must have to 
maintain health and reasonable physical comfort. As far as savings are 
concerned, Joe answered the question by citing something he’d read in 
the papers a few weeks ago. It was an article in which government eco- 
nomists said they couldn’t understand why Americans weren’t saving more 
money these days, what with all the prosperity we’ve been having. Said 
Joe, “They should ask guys like me. We’ll tell. them why people aren’t put- 
ting their money in the bank. It’s very simple. When we get through pay- 
ing for what it costs to live today, there’s nothing left to put in the bank.” 


N. Y. Working Woman's Budget 


The New York State Dept. of Labor last month issued its annual 
survey on the cost of living for women workers. It found that a work- 
ing woman living with her family needed $2,664 a year, or $51.23 a 
week, to “support herself adequately, meet income tax payments, and 
save for emergencies and old age.” 

What the Labor Dept. did not say such a woman needed, in addi- 
tion to her $51.23 a week, was a generous family and a small appetite. 
But these are essentials. For according to the budget, Miss Working 
Woman contributes a grand total of $4.33 a week as her share of the 
cost of housing, including light and heat. Her food costs her only $8.71 
a week, which covers both meals at home and lunches at work. 

Even this budget, which scarcely reflects the actual living costs 
of most women workers, shows a rise over that of the past year. The 
budget below is based on costs of various items as of last September. 
In the year since the last previous survey in September, 1955, these 
costs increased by 2.1 percent, from $2,609 in 1955 to $2,664 a year later. 

The complete weekly budget, with increases since 1955, follows: 








if Percent 
increase 
since 
Weekly. cost Sept. °55 
Housing, including fuel and light ...................... $ 4.33 2.5 
PR ne ict eon in A a ee ee ee SET See ete 8.71 3.1 
Other household expenses ..... ob) vetkonewe atakee hi baba 4.54 2.0 
NE Ni a4) 0s 6-2 ad ka N On SEAS VERN Ota wees 6.85 0.9 
err err ie eéhixwiees thes 46 3.5 
CE? o canes ou nso 60's 0o.0d atte OTTT? errr ee 1.38 0.3 
ET: st oo « ats. o 60 dines babs a vb aest tacts banka 2.21 4.0 
ED SN, ns oc bcd bee vc bb 00.0 06.0 08Was a hee 4.19 2.6 
Other living essentials ..... haa bee eaenes RPE, Spy 5.4 4.21 0 
Pomernl tmeemae Tak <...cccccccccece bacskden tnuimenenat 6.90 2.6 
nT. . <~5'6400040%e08b00 6.444600 grantee sneee 52 4.9 
EEE Soa. -Ce nts 5 6p tows o eheocemaa teak esses sm anenas 1.81 1.6 
EE e's G56 4044.50. 00nsMabntd oObe ea enees diliect ac basd 5.12 2.1 
ee oo i ak $51.23 2.1 


During the seven months that have elapsed since September, it 
is estimafed that living costs have gone up at least another two per- 
cent. This increase, if reflected in the budget shown above, would 
require an additional $53 a year, or more than $1 a week, bringing 
the total cost to over $52 a week. 

It is interesting te note that the new $1 state minimum wage 
Y for retail employees, which represented a big increase over the old 
minimums of 65 to 75 cents an hour, falls far short of meeting the 
needs of women workers living with their families, much less those 
living alone or supporting families. 

At the time the $1 minimum went into effect Feb. 1, state authori- 
ties estimated that fully 17 percent of the retail employees in New 
York, or 100,000 out of the 600,000 in the state, were earning less than 
$1 an hour. Similar statistics can be found in many other industries 
as well, according to labor economists. — 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Protests Low-Tariff on inated Plastics 


To the Editor: 


We in the plastic toy field are being hurt by the plastic goods coming in 
from the British Colony of Hong Kong. These products have been copied from 
articles made here. The design and shapes are exactly like the ones we have been 
making for years. The low tariff the government has put on them is about 25% 
of the worth of the article. This tariff was put on around 1930. A plastic article 
that is made in our area by union workers retails for 29c, and the same article 
which is being made in Hong Kong retails here for 15c. The quality of the mate- 
rial is not as good as ours, but the price of the article sells it. 


In this area of Central Massachusetts there are many factories that make 
plastic articles. The plastic field now takes in many things. You can say that 
plastic goods are made “from the cradle to the grave.” In our area of Leominster 
and Fitchburg, Mass., most of the factories are dependent on one another. Our 
International. officers should look into these low tariff goods coming into our 
country. They not only hurt the plastic field but other fields, We have in our 
area a factory which is owned by Cluet{ Co. which manufactures Arrow Shirts. 
The workers there are members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, They too are facing the same problem. In 1955 about 100,000 shirts came 
here from Japan, and in 1956 about 13,000,000, 


The coolie wages paid there run from 15 to 20c per hour, compared to work- 
ers in the plastic and clothing industries here that receive $1 to $1.40 average. 
We in the plastic field are in a low wage field becausé of the low price of the ar- 
ticles being sold. A large quantity must be sold in order for the company to make 
a profit. In our field we have many unorganized shops, having anywhere from 
three to 200 persons employed. 


We as union members, must write to our Representatives and Senators tell- 
ing them about the unjust competition from Hong Kong. We should also form 
a group to protect the interest of all the workers. We could send a delegation to 
Washington as we did when we were trying to raise the minimum wage from 75c. 


I hope others in our area and fellow union members will voice their opinions 
against low tariff goods, and put pressure on our Representatives and Senators 
to increase the tariff on goods coming into our country fronr Hong Kong. We ask 
only that the goods be taxed so we can compéte fairly with them, and when the 
American buyer sees the product they will buy our American made goods. 


SALVATORE PERLA 
President, Local 61 
Leominster, Mass. 


Asks Retail Food Unions Cooperate 


To the Editor: 


A report given in the Presidents column of Local 338 News (Retail Food 
Employees) dealt with the efforts to effect a merger between the AFL and 
CIO in New York State. 


As a member of Local 338 for many years and as one deeply interested 
in trade union progress, I feel that no matter how long it takes for the state 
bodies of the AFL and CIO to unite, conditions in our industries demand seri- 
ous thinking as to what can be done before a merger is finally consummated. 

Is it not possible for the AFL and CIO local as well as state bodies to take 
stock of existing trends in the industry, and to work out joint action for 
the mutual benefit of all the efmployees? For example, what are the members 
of Local 1500 (formerly AFL) getting in the way of conditions in relation to 
the members of Local 338 (formerly CIO)? 

Can common understanding be reached between both unions, and agree- 
ments established that can result in improving the lot of every union member 
working in the retail food industry? 

As the big food chains get bigger through mergers and other means, their 
bargaining power increases. In positive action through -united agreements the 
unions in the food industry can improve already existing conditions. 


WILLIAM BEENK 
Bronx, New York 


Favors Scholarships in Simon's Name 
To the Editor: 


In understand that a movement is in progress to establish a College Schol- 
arship Fund under the auspices of our International Union. This is a most 
worthwhile undertaking. The large numbers of “Scholarships” being offered 
by many big business corporations-have brought these donors a huge amount 
of favorable publicity. By setting up similar plans, labor as a whole and our 
union in particular, can also receive immeasurable good will and a favorable 
press. 

In my opinion no one person in our International Union was ever more 
worthy of having this Furid named after him than our late and revered Irving 
M. Simon. We all remember his self sacrifice and valiant efforts as President 
of our union that pulled us through what was probably the most chaotic era 
of our International. I am certain that no member of our union who ever had 
any contact with him could forget his wonderful work in behalf of the rank 
and file and his calm, serene, but forceful manner. Therefore it is fitting and 
proper that his Fund should be named “The Irving M. Simon Memorial Scholar- 
ship Foundation.” 

I wholeheartedly endorse such action being instituted by the RWDSU 
and wish you every success in promoting this worthwhile project. 


HYMAN BLOOM 
New York City. 


Likes ‘Record’ Articles on Roosevelt 


To the Editor: 


The Record did a nice job on “The Roosevelt Legacy”: in your issue of 
April 14. The phonies who always hated him becaues he stood for the little 
people are still trying to smear his name, and that’s why it was good to see 
éur union paper quoting from his record. 

. The fact is that we who lived through the depression and the war can 
never forget what Roosevelt did to save our country, and for me at. least 
he will go down in history as our greatest president. 


* JOSEPH. THOMAS 
Chicago, Tl. 
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.impoverished Polish princess in search of 


_Here and there ‘in a tangled web of odd, 
' gypsies whose interests in aiding or hinder- 


PARIS DOES STRANGE THINGS—x*xx* 


Many strange things happen to the cast of this picture, who 
deserve better, but the blame rests squarely on the shoulders 
of a vague story and not with the eternally lovely city of 
Paris. What little there is of a plot is unmercifully stomped on 
by a bouncing, romping cast who figuratively and literally 
fall all over each other in what seems to be an attempt to 
divert the viewer from the realization that 
there is little or no story. : 

After the first few scenes, where we ? 
are informed that Ingrid Bergman is an 


a cause or a marriage. which will not only 
befit' her title but line her pockets as well, 
thé’ story thread is obscured. It emerges 


assorted ministers, aides, hangers-on and 





ing the princess in her merry attempts ™ : 
to recoup her fortunes and status are very Ingrid Bergman 
unclear. 


Also involved in these shenanigans is Jean Marais as the 
opportunistic general who thirsts for power and the princess, 
but finally discovers that he really wants neither and returns 
to the waiting arms of his scheming but loving mistress. Mel 
Ferrer is the ne’er-do-well with a vague source of income who 
meets and falls in love with the princess at a gay street 
celebration. Miss Bergman loéks younger and lovelier than 
ever. The Messrs, Marais and Ferrer are very handsome and 
appealing. With an excellent cast. beautiful scenery, sets, 
costumes and cinemascope, this picture had most of the in- 
gredients for a charming, delightful comedy—instead, its 
yagueness of plot reduced it to a frustrating farce. 

—Marie Evangelista 


BACHELOR PARTY—xxkxx% 


Paddy Chayefsky is one of the very few writers today who 
can honestly and frankly portray the problems, fears and 
frustrations of “little people” with the seriousness, dignity 
and sensitivity they deserve. His characters are not only believ- 
able human beings but their every day talk and manners 
makes them easy to recognize as the very people we know. 

Chayefsky’s artistry lies in this ability to carefully de- 
lineate real emotions and make the viewer feel and respond 
to every emotion the actors portray. A bachelor party given 
for a nervous groom by his fellow office workers starts out 
happily enough. But as a few drinks and a good dinner loosens 
tongues, all the thinly veiled feelings of frustration rise to 
the surface, erupt and spill over in a rush of anger, pathos 
and humor. 

Don Murray, the young husband, feels trapped by his ap- 
proaching fatherhood because he fears it will frustrate his 
ambitions for education and a better job. E. G. Marshall must 
leave his job because of ill] health—yet he cannot support 
his family without it. Larry Blyden, with two kids, has resigned 
himself to what he feels are the entrapments of marriage and 
a family. Jack Warden, the bachelor, though he defends his 
“freedom” is restless and confused. In their desperation to 
shake off their disappointments and fears they run from bars 
to nightclubs and two of them make abortive attempts at 
fleeting satisfaction with a prostitute and a bohemian 
floozie. Before the evening is over all but the bachelor make 
a compromise with their problems by realizing that their love 
for their wives and families makes their struggles worthwhile. 

Chayefsky hits hard at the basic dissatisfactions and fears 
of our times which are a sad commentary on our society. But 
he always softens the blow with understanding and compas- 
sion. The Bachelor Party is a must on your movie list. 

—T. F. Cauldwell 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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Among many scientific projects 
to be undertaken during Geo- 
physical Year, none has aroused 
more interest than U. S. plan 
to launch earth satellite. At 
far left, Dr. John P. Hagen, pro- 
ject director, holds model of 
rocket which will shoot 20-inch 
sphere into space in orbit shown 
on map below. Also scheduled 
for intensive study is the Ant- 
artic, where Australians (left) 
are shown surveying. 


Nations Join to Explore Universe's Secrets 


We're going to learn a lot more about the 
earth on which we live and the solar system 
itself. 

Simultaneous investigations will be made 
of the earth’s interior, its crust and oceans, 
the complex atmosphere reaching from its sur- 
face to outer space several hundred miles away, 
and of the sun which virtually controls all the 
life and events on this planet of ours. 


This vast scientific enterprise will continue 
from July 1, 1957 to January 1, 1959 and is 
known as the International Geophysical Year. 
It is a continuation of the cooperative study of 
geophysical (physics of the earth) problems be- 
gun in the first and second International Polar 
Years, 1882 and 1932. 


This geophysical year is on a wider and 
more intensive scale than earlier efforts. Some 
60 countries are cooperating. The U. 8S. Con- 
gress has voted $40 million for it. Some 5,000 
scientists from the various countries are tied 
together in the effort. In addition, others such 
as air line pilots, will cooperate. 


These investigations will have far-reaching 
and immediate effects which may change radi- 
cally the knowledge we have of our environ- 
ment and how we use it. 


Thirteen scientific areas are being ex- 
plored. Such problems as: 

@ How solar flares occurring 100,000,000 
Miles away from us affect air and sea travel, 
and cause radio communication to break down; 


@ How ovr weather is formed, and how it 
can be predicted in reliable long-range fore- 
casting; 

@ Are our oceans dying as their fertility 
| —dependent on the exchange of moving water 
between the depths and surfaces—slows down, 
and what will be the effect on marine life so 
valuble to mankind; 


@ Can we safely dump our radioactive 
atomic refuse in a deep ocean hole, or will it 
float on up to destroy us; 

@ What does the fact that the glaciers are 
melting fast mean for the climate of the future? 


? | April 28, 1957 
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Perhaps the most dramatic phase of the 
Geophysical Year will be the earth satellites to 
be launched by the United States (under the 
name of Project Vanguard) and the U.S.S.R. 
They open entirely new research opportunities. 
By means of the satellites it will be possible to 
maintain observing instruments in space for 
long intervals. From vantage points beyond our 
insulating atmosphere we shall be able to study 
the sun and its radiation, the earth dnd the 
space through which it travels. Incidentally, 
the U. S. and U.S.S.R. have agreed on stand- 
dardized equipment so that only one type of 
apparatus will be needed to observe the satel- 
lites of either nation. 


Studies in All Sciences 


But spectacular as it is, the satellite is only 
a small part of I. G. Y. plans. Studies will in- 
clude meteorology, geomagnetism, ionospheric 
physics, aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, ocean- 
ography, glaciology and climatology, cosmic ray 
physics, latitude and longitude, seismology and 
gravity. Incidental and related observations, 
particularly in biology and geology, will be made 
in normally inaccessible regions. 


The polar regions may exert profound in- 
fluence on world meteorological conditions. 
Twelve nations have plans for a total of fifty- 
seven stations in the Antarctic regions. They 
have agreed on the location of the bases, the 
development of a joint radio network, and an 
Antarctic weather center to be established by 
the United States at Little America.’ Here, 
Antarctic meteorological data will be received 
daily, and weather maps drawn and forecasts 
made. 


For the first time the Antarctic meteor- 
ological pattern will be defined not only for 
scientific understanding, but also to aid day- 
to-day Antarctic operations. Collaboration will 
provide mutual support for field parties from 
bases of other nations, and greatly reduce the 
hazards of field work. The Antarctic program 
represents international collaboration at its 
highest. "’ 


It’s nice to know all this and more—but 
how about immé¢iiately important discoveries 


of the Geophysical Year? 

Here’s an example. Some 60 year-round 
weather stations will be set up. Ships at sea, 
planes in the air will get accurate information 
ahead of time as to the origin and course of 
storms. Farmers planting and tilling crops will 
know what they can depend on by way of 
climate and rainfall. A lot of guessing will be 
taken out of business, travel, recreation, and 
day-to-day living, while for the farmer it may 
help solve his most unpredictable item—that 
of what to do about the weather. 


Or take another vital matter, long distance 
radio communication. This increases in im- 
portance as our world shrinks in size and we 
need to talk to each other half the way around 
it as easily as picking up the local telephone. 


We don’t know much about the nature of 
the ionosphere up there 50 to 250 miles above 
us in whose electrified atmosphere such radio 
communication takes place. When the Geo- 
physical Year investigations are.scompleted we 
will know more and the means will be set up for 
a continuing program of study and control of 
the ionosphere. 


Science Transcends Boundaries 


In planning for this vast interrelated pro- 
gram of investigation, the participating na- 
tions have had to’submit to the scientists, for 
science knows no nationality or strictly na- 
tional boundaries. 

Right behind the findings of science lies 
a whole host of problems which can only be 
solved politically. This involves the governments 
themselves. One of the first problems to be set- 
tled will be how the air above the Antarctic will 
be controlled, for the airways there form a short 
route across the polar cap to metropolitan cen- 
ters in many lands. 

Out of the Geophysical Year will come the 
need of increasing the machinery of interna- 
tional relations. For the events that determine 
our physical environment are world-wide in 
nature, and the control of these events, their 
direction and use for mankind’s benefit will 
require world-wide organization. No small mat- 
ter for us, to have to grow up to some measure 
of world citizenship alme@st overnight. 
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Dr. Gallup, Move Over! 


By JANE GOODSELL 


For many years now, I have been compiling data on a little- 
known tribe that lives on a hill in a medium-sized city in the North- 
western part of the United States. My research has been exhaustive. 
By the end of the day I am so tired I can hardly stand up. 


My survey has been complicated by the arrival, at irregular 
intervals, of new members of the clan. This phenomenon has thrown 
both my figures and my figure out of kilter. 

The tribe originated almost 15 years ago with a single-ring 
wedding ceremony, and I have spent 15 years gathering statistics. 
I am aware that Dr. Kinsey does his research faster, but he doesn’t 
have to feed, wash, bandage and diaper his subjects. 

This tribe is a fiendishly complex group involving five highly 
vocal and opinionated human beings. They live together due to 
the circumstances of two having married and produced the other 
three. 

Four-fifths of the clan are female. Ages of the members add 
up to 91 years, and the average age is 18. There is a difference of 
425 months between the oldest and the youngest. Only one wears 
lipstick. 

The tribe’s average weight is 93 pounds, and their average 
measurements are 29, 34, 32. Three-fifths of the tribesmen think 
they weigh too much, and one-fifth wishes for more curves. The 
remaining one-fifth, whose measurements are 20, 21, 20, has no 
opinion on the subject. 

Forty percent of the clan enjoy peace and quiet, while the 





other 60 percent are bored by it. The oldest’s favorite noise is Dixie- 
land jazz and the youngest prefers the sound of two pot lids being 
banged: together. Occasionally this creates friction. 

Eighty percent are ticklish, a situation which gives the remain- 
ing 20 percent a considerable advantage. > 

Two-fifths wear white socks, one-fifth wears nylon hose, one- 








Drawings by Marjorie. Glaubach 


fifth plaid argyles and one-fifth wears diapers. All of these must 
be washed separately. . 

All members of the tribe hate to go bed bed and 40 percent hate 
to get up. 

One member has never had a birthday. Two have had too many, 
andthe remaining two can hardly wait for theirs to come. 

One likes scrambled eggs. One ‘tk#S“tfi@d eggs, sunnyside up. 
One likes eggs boiled three minutes. One likes eggs boiled four min- 
uts. And one will eat only deviled eggs on picnics. 

Three can tell time, and one can tell time some of the time, 
All are more likely to be late than early. 

Twenty percent likes to play bridge. Twenty percent is expert 
at darts. Twenty percent is mad about Chinese checkers. Twenty 
percent is crazy about Monopoly. Twenty percent chooses patty- 
cake as a favorite recreation. It is hard to get a quorum for anything. 

About 93 percent of the time, all members of the tribe are on 
reasonably friendly terms with each other. 
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Buying Calendar for May; 
Bigger Discounts Noted 
In Prices of 1957 Autos 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


May is one of the best months to find cut prices on many nec- 
essities, from clothes to cars. This spring especially it’s worth 
shopping the sales for things you need, because we’re arceching 


the peak of the latest inflation, with living expenses s¢. 


hit a new high this sufhmer. 


eduled to 


Important sales this month which give you an opportunity to fill in 
needs at temporarily-reduced prices include spring clothing clearances, May 
white sales (sheets and towels), lingerie and housecoat sales, clearances of 
this year’s television models at reductions, price cuts on cooking ranges 
and washing machines, and—increasingly large discounts on 1957 cars, 
In clothing, note that rising prices of wool mean you will pay more next 


fall for suits and coats. 


The auto industry has met its day.of reckoning on price, and for peo- 
ple who need cars, better values are going to be available the next several 
months. The spring upsurge makers and dealers had been hoping for has 
not materialized. The result is competition is getting more intense, and 
larger discounts are being offered. “It’s no trick to get as much as $700 
knocked off the list price of the higher-priced models,” one trade report 


notes. 


Dealers believe one reason for lagging 1957 sales is resistance to this 
year’s higher prices. Ward’s Automotive Reports estimates the average 
standard-equipped 1957 model is $2,749, not including taxes, compared to 
$2,553 in 1956 and $2,300 in 1955. Significantly, more people are buying 
the lower-priced makes this year. The big three lower-priced makes have 
accounted for about 60 percent of all purchases this year, compared to 


57 percent last year. 


But also, and possibly for the first time, the public is showing some 
actual resistance to the styling of cars, especially to the low height of 
19§7 models, garage men report. The low, road-hugging modern design 


has added to the difficulties of climb- 
ing in and out of cars. On some mod- 
els, it also is responsible for more rain 
leaks because the door opening now 
is cut partly into the roof. In models 
where the rear seat protrudes beyond 
the door opening, passengers have to 
“angle” into the car. 

But if the 1957 cars are harder to 
get into, once you're in, the lower, 
wider design give you a more stable 
ride, with less sway on the curves 
and corners, The 1957 models in gen- 
eral are safer, more stable cars on the 
highway. In city traffic, the story is 
different, The new longer cars when 
used as cabs are responsible for more 
traffic accidents, the New York Taxi- 
cab Bureau reports. °® 

The public is also showing signs of 
resenting the many model changes 
and the confusing number of models 
made, which adds to the cost of cars. 
Wards reports there are three hun- 
dred 1957 models, even though there 
are now fewer manufacturers, com- 
pared to 272 in 1956 and 260 in 1955. 
Hard-tops and station wagons are 
booming in popularity, and manu- 
facturers believe that in a few years 


they will displace the standard sedan completely. Coupes have almost © 


vanished. 





"Scoreboard' for Car 


Prices 


With 300 individually-priced 
U.S. made cars on the market, and 
the auto industry following a policy 
of not publicizing suggested list 
prices of cars and accessories, it’s 
become almost impossible for buy- 
ers to know how much a car ace 
tually costs. This situation has 
made it possible for dealers to 
“pack” prices in various ways, 80 
that the less scrupulous dealers 
can give a discount or seemingly- 
generous trade-in allowance with 
one hand, and take it back with 
the other. For the first time te 
this writer’s knowledge, a come 
plete guide to cars is now avail- 
able for $1 at newsstands or from 
the Car Fax Company, 550 Fifth 
Ave.,° New York 36, 


& 





Among the popular-priced cars, 1957 Fords and Plymouths have made 
comebacks. For the time being, Ford has become the most widely-bought 


“™ car, closely followed by Chevrolet, which had been top bird-dog for the two 


previous years. Plymouth has regained its old place as the third leading 
make. Significantly, Ford and Plymouth were most drastically restyled 
and enlarged in size this year. On the other hand, the Rambler, the most 
compact of the popular-price cars, is being more widely-bought and in fact 
is one of the few makes selling faster than last year. 


If recent models are more expensive, they have also proved to have 
been cheapened in one important respect, servicemen report, Not only the 
1957, but even some earlier models are arriving in shops with short circuits, 
faulty ignition and even records of fires due to the cheaper plastic wiring 


now used, 


Plastic wiring appears to be unable to stand overheating (the tradi- 
tional wire with cotton and rubber covering could to some extent) and car. 


manufacturers are using it in too-small gauge. They are using 16-gaugé 
wire where 12-gauge is necessary, and in the case of the powerful sealed- 
beam headlights, even 12-gauge wiring is proving inadequate. Thus on 


some late-model cars, not only are the lights underpowered, but the resist- © 


ance of the inadequate wiring causes the wires to get hot with a greater 
frequency of short circuits and fires. Some service experts now are installe 
ing. such safety devices as fuses and circuit breakers on late-model cars, 
The circuit breakers are more satisfactory than fuses because they make 
it easier to trace the short, even by the car owner himself if he gets stuck 
at night away from service. facilities. Such circuit breakers cost little to 
install, but should be installed near the source of supply and also in & 
convenient place, such as under the hood at the fire panel. One ignition 
expert advises it’s preferable to have several circuit breakers. 


Problems also are being encountered with spark-plug wires. Ignition 
experts point out some now have a graphic core instead of a copper core. 
The graphite hardens and causes resistance. 


FOOD BUYING CALENDAR: Pork is getting increasingly expensive, 
but beef is still reasonable this month. Price tags on poultry are the lowest 


since World War II. Eggs are another outstanding food buy this month, | 


Look for price-cut sales of canned and frozen vegetables; they’re in heavy 
supply and must be cleared in the next few months before the new pack 


arrives. 
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Three Horses on a Man 


The trainer called in the jockey and told him 
to throw the race—to pull the horse, and finish out 
of the money. 

The jockey agreed, and carefully guided the 
horse into a fourth-place finish. 

“Very nice,” the trainer said afterwards. “The 
next time out we'll run against the same field, get 
a big price, and make a bag-full of money. You're 
gure we can beat those other horses, aren’t you?” 

“We can beat the three that finished ahead of 


us all right,” the jockey said. “But I’m not so sure 
about the four that finished behind us.” 


Prisoner's Lament 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Harold Cohen, drama critic 
for the Post-Gazette and leader of the American 
Newspaper Guild AFL-CIO, decided that prisoners 
working in the license plate shop at Western Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary must be seeing too many mo- 
vies. When he opened the envelope containing his 
new license plates recently, Cohen discovered a note 
scrawled in red pencil: “Send help. I am held prison- 
er!” 


Fading Colors 


MONTREAL (PAI) —Thanks to science, the color- 
ful plaid shirts worn by lumberjacks soon may be 
on their way out. 


Experiments by A. 8. West, zoology professor at 
Queen’s University, have shown that black flies, the 
scourge of workers in the bush, prefer rich shades 
of red and blue. Lumberjack shirts are their meat. 


Clean Fun 


New Laundry Clerk: “There you are, sir— 
you’ll find this shirt has been washed whiter than 
white.” 


Customer: “That’s a pity—it was pink with 
yellow stripes!’ 


Help Wanted 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass.—The only job of its 
kind in the United States is going begging. The town 
of Provincetown, on. historic Cape Cod, ig seeking 
a town crier to take over the traditional duties of 
roaming the streets dressed in a Pilgrim tunic, ring- 
ing a bell and calling out the news. The job requires 
only two things: a good knowledge of local history 
and a pair of leather lungs. 
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Poisoned Record 
BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The management 
of a local factory decided to reward its 1000 em- 
ployees for going a full year without a single accident. 
The reward was a picnic. The following day most 
of the 1000 workers stayed home in bed. Food poison- 


ing! 
Leg Lines 
Bill: “You have very nice legs.” 
Jill: “Yes—I’m attached to them myself!” 


No Collective Bargaining 

TAIPEI, Formosa.—The provincial government 
formally turned down a demand by “ladies of the 
evening” that they be granted the right to form 
their own trade union. The demand had been given 
the most serious consideration, the government in- 
dicated as it ruled that prostitution is not an ordinary 
commercial enterprise and therefore not eligible for 
official registration. 


Strictly Business 
Someone called a manufacturing plant office re- 
cently, trying to locate a Mr. Sexauer. 
“Do you have a Sexauer there,” he queried. 
“Oh, no, nothing like that,” replied the flustered 
switchboard operator, “we just have a 15 minute 
coffee break.” 



































WE'D LIKE TO: It’s too bad 

the title of M-G-M’s latest ve- 

hicle for Liliane Montevecchi, 

*‘Meet Me in Los Vegas’’ isn t 
a real invitation. 
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THE OIL TANKS LEAKING 
AND THE HEATERS LIT! 
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157-55 Victory 
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CHARGE ACCOUNT AND 
BUDGET ACCOUNT PAY: 


Payments are to be made as due by A ee money / order and mailed to an 4 
| C,H. Smith Company Limited, Windsor, Ont. 7 






LOL. LEI NOR 





FAMILY BUDGET: 
_How Real Family 






LAYAWAYS 


As the union will not permit us to remove ‘merchandise, Layaways must remain . 
in the store. 






Compares With 
COL Statistics 
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MAIL ORDERS 


We regret mail orders cannot be filled until further notice. 7 









RWDSU Board 






Reviews 






J & 2 
Union's Progress 
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Strike Shuts Windsor, Ont. Dept. Store 


Windsor, Ontario, is only a bridge-length away from Detroit, Michigan. And 200 RWDSU 
members in Windsor are proving that they’re every bit as militant and determined to win 
decent wages and working conditions as their American cousins in highly-unionized Detroit, - 


The 200 are members of Local 1002, and they’ve been striking the big, profitable C. H. 
Smith Dept. Store for the past three weeks. Despite unseasonable cold, rain and snow, 
they’re maintaining enthusiastic picket lines. The best proof of the strike’s effectiveness is 
shown in the store’s ad, reproduced above, which indicates how completely the store’s 
operations have been shut down. 


See Page 8 for full details on the C. H. Smith strike, and an appeal for funds to aid the ; 
strikers, % 
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